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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 


Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Pible 
Communism. 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Mumber of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Mumber of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business. Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


‘Lhe O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,’’ in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Biste Communism 
or Complex MARRIAGE, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. ‘Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. ‘The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 

ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 
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HOPE ON, HOPE EVER. 





BY GERALD MASSEY. 
Hope on, hope ever! though to-day be dark, 
The sweet sunburst may smile on thee to-morrow : 
Tho’ thou art lonely, there’s an eye will mark 
Thy loneliness, and guerdon all thy sorrow ! 
Tho’ thou must toil ’mong cold and sordid men, 
With none to echo back thy thought, or love thee, 
Cheer up, poor heart ! thou dost not beat in vain, 
For God is over all, and heaven above thee— 
Hope on, hope ever. 


The iron may enter in and pierce thy soul, 
But can not kill the love within thee burning : 
The tears of misery, thy bitter dole, 
Can never quench thy true heart’s seraph yearning 
For better things : nor crush thy ardor’s trust, 
That Error from the mind shall be uprooted, 
That Truths shall dawn as flowers spring from the 
dust, 
And Love be cherished where Hate was embruted, 
Hope on, hope ever. 


Hope on, hope ever ! after darkest night, 

Comes, full of loving life, the laughing Morning ; 
Hope on, hope ever ! Spring-tide, flushed with light, 
Aye crowns old Winter with her rich adorning. 

Hope on, hope ever ! yet the time shall come, 
When an to man shall be a friend and brother ; 
And this old world shall be a happy home, 
And all Earth’s family love one another ! 
Hope on, hope ever. 


WEAR OUT THE DEVIL. 





Home-Talk by J. H. N. 

S it is the tendency and sometimes the 
effect of disease of body or mind to 
“wear out” those who are afflicted with it, 
so on the other hand it is the tendency, and 
may be the effect, of patience, faith, and sound 
spiritual life to “ wear out” disease. Life and 
disease wrestle together in the sick, and they 
may worry each other for a long time before 
either is decisively prostrated. It must not 
be imagined that the fight is all on one side— 
that disease worries life, while life lies passive 
under disease. The vital energy of every 
person’s constitution, and especially of one 
that is upheld by the grace of God, is a power- 

ful and active antagonist to disease. 

The suffering which attends the combats of 
life with disease, must not be taken for an in- 
dex that disease is conquering. Life may be 
the stronger of the two forces, and yet not 
strong enough, either to throw off disease im- 
mediately, or to escape suffering and wrestling 
with it. In that case the victory of life will be 
gradual. It will be constantly worrying disease, 
till it wears it out. The disease will be chronic; 
but the conquering power of life also will be 
chronic, and more enduringly chronic than the 
disease. Good is naturally stronger than evil. 
God is stronger than the devil. It is the 
devil’s wish and aim to “ wear out the saints 
of the Most High;” but we may well make it 
our purpose and expectation to wear out the 
devil. 
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A SPIRITUAL THEOREM. 


Home-Talk by J. H. N. 

PROPOSITION: A good conscience is essential 
to the perfection of love. 

Love in its essence is approbation, commen- 
dation, delight in the person beloved. If A. 
loves B., A.’s spirit goes forth toward B. as a 
radiance of complacency, and in that charac- 
ter seeks to infuse and establish itself in B’s 
life. Now conscience is the spirit’s reaction 
upon itself—a self judgment or estimate. Of 
course it is the envelope of self, as the skin is 
the envelope of the body; and the judgment 
of another person must pass through this en- 
velope before it can establish itself in the 
life. The radiance of A.’s complacency to- 
ward B. must first fall upon B.’s enveloping 
selfjudgment, and pass through that to the 
inner life. But if B.’s self-estimate is evil, it 
contradicts A.’s complacency. ‘lhis necessa- 
tily makes discord ; and if B.’s spirit is strong- 
er than A.’s, the evil judgment quenches the 
complacency. If A.’s spirit is stronger than B.’s, 
the complacency, though partially quenched, 
penetrates B.’s life; and if it is a continuous 
radiance, it will work there in spite of con- 
tradiction, till it displaces the evil judgment 
and produces a complacency like itself. 

In this way Christ justifies us. Through 
him the radiance of God’s love shines upon 
the world. “God commendeth his love to- 
ward us, in that while we were yet sinners 
Christ died for us.” It is written also that 
“God was in Christ, reconciling the world un- 
to himself, not imputing their trespasses unto 
them.” But while men continue to impute 
trespasses to themselves, and discredit the 
fact that Christ has taken away the sin of the 
world, the shining of God’s love can not reach 
their hearts, except as it penetrates through 
the veil of self-condemnation and unbelief 
in which they are enveloped. It is a common 
opinion among most professors of religion, 
that in proportion as men advance in piety 
and godliness, their sense of sin becomes 
more strong and abiding. But the sense of 
sin is the opposite of the spirit of justifica- 
tion. And.without the spirit of justification, 
the love of God can not have full possession 
of the heart. Hence, until the sense of sin, 
or self-condemnation, be overcome or removed, 
love betweer, God and the soul can not be per- 
fect ; because, as has been shown, love is con- 
tradicted, and instead of resting in the self- 
complacency of its object, which is its natural 
home, it is obliged to maintain itself against 
self-displacency, and to endure a_ perpetual 
strife. 


Don’t be afraid of the devil. Remember that 
the evils we see and which often look so 
threatening and terrible, always seem worse than 
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they are. Much of our experience may be illus- 
trated by Robinson Crusoe’s adventure when he 
entered a cave and saw two glaring demon-like 
eyes confronting him; at first he was terribly 
frightened, supposing he was threatened by some 
savage wild beast, but he reflected that the danger 
must be met and overcome, as he could not escape 
from the island; so he renewed his courage and 
soon found the animal was only a harmless goat. 
Real faith and trust in God will rake us realize 
that we are constantly surrounded by the pro- 
tecting forces of heaven, just as Elisha’s servant 
saw the mountain full of horses and chariots of 
fire. But we cannot see this so long as we are 
afraid. We must have courage and faith. Cc. E. 


GRACE, THE FINAL RESOURCE. 





[Selected from G. W. N.’s Writings. ] 

T is evident from the constantly recurring 

examples of fraud and violence that are 
chronicled and commented on by the press in 
this country, that the power of present law is 
insufficient to restrain the outbursts of what- 
ever passion or evil temptation of any kind 
may be lurking in the hearts of mankind. So 
long as this is the case, and so long as_ society 
has no perfect insurance in law against the 
breaking forth of evil in some of its multifari- 
ous forms, we naturally set ourselves to search 
for a stronger force—for something that is en- 
dowed with sufficient power to protect society 
and to root out crime. ‘To human strength and 
wisdom we look in vain, for of these we have 
had sufficient trial. Laws are numerous enough, 
with power to enforce them, and penalties am- 
ple. If one kills another, he is hung ; or if 
one takes another’s life in a sudden affray,— 
in a moment of passion—it is called a homi- 
cide, and he is perhaps required to spend the 
remainder of his days within a prison’s walls ; 
and if thefts or frauds are committed, the per- 
petrators are sent to the penitentiary for a 
greater or less term of years. But these laws, 
the violation of which brings a penalty which 
blights forever one’s earthly prospects, fail to 
check the ravages of crime. Our jails*and 
prisons are full to overflowing, and the gallows 
is kept in motion, but all without an effectual 
result. 

The only direction that we are led to look 
hopefully for help in this emergency, 1s toward 
the gospel of the New Testament, through 
which is infused the good spirit and power of 
God. ‘This is an almighty influence—sufficient 
in every respect to cope with iniquity and 
crime, and to deal with the very foundations of 
evil. ‘This power plants itse!f, not in outward 
laws and restrictions, but extends itself into 
the /earts of mankind, the sanctuary from 
whence spring all the workings and existence 
of evil. Ii first gets control of the heart by 
its inspiring and heavenly influence, and then 
infuses into man through Christ a power that 
is almighty against evil, and which is ever ex: 
pressing and giving vent to itself in deeds of 
good instead of evil, as naturally as water 
gushes forth from a living spring. The influ- 
ence of the gospel is to cleanse and purify 
men from all unrighteousness, and to fill them 
with righteousness, peace, love and joy in the 
Holy Ghost. And if permitted to have free 
course in society, it will exterminate all the 
workings of evil ; and the laws of the statute- 
book will be supplanted by the law of God 
written in the hearts and minds of all. 





THE SECOND ADVENT: 
oR, 


WHAT DO THE SCRIPTURES TEACH RESPECTING 
THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, THE END OF 
THE WORLD, THE RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD 
AND THE GENERAL JUDGMENT? 

(A treatise by the late ALPHEUS CrosBy, eminent Professor of 


Philology and author of many Greek Text Books; Originally pub- 
lished in 1850. ] 





PROPOSITION II. 

WITH THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST THE SCRIP- 
TURES ASSOCIATE THE END OF THE WORLD, THE REs- 
URRECTION OF THE DEAD AND THE GENERAL JUDG- 
MEN’ WITH ITS AWARDS. 

It is unfortunate that, in two important cases, 
our translators of the Bible, to whom we owe such 
a debt for the general excellence of our version, 
have produced confusion by using the same Eng- 
lish word for two or more Greek words, quite dif- 
ferent in force. The cases referred to are, first, the 
use of “hell” for both Hades, and Gehenna, 
which has led to serious misapprehensions ; and 
secondly, the use ot ‘‘ world” for the three words, 
otkoumene, inhabited land, earth, £osmos, system of 
the material universe, and azdn, great system or 
cycle of time, age. The phrase “the end of the 
world” (or “of this world”) occurs six times in 
our version of the New Testament, Mat. xiii. 39, 
40, 49, xxiv. 3, xxviii. 20, Heb. ix. 26; and always 
as the translation of susteleia tou atonos (or once, 
in the plural, 40” aindn), the completion of the age, 
z, é. the consummation or close of the great period 
in the world’s history, preceding the establishment 
of the new kingdom of the Messiah. The bold 
figurative language, however, in which this con- 
summation was predicted, led to an early expecta- 
tion of great physical changes in connection with 
this event; and there has since been a tendency, 
strengthened among ourselves by our English ver- 
sion, to magnify these changes from the mere cos- 
tume or circumstance, into the essence of the event. 
It is to be deeply regretted, that this important 
error has had so much influence in producing or 
fostering other errors still more serious. There is 
nowhere greater need of the most cautious dis- 
crimination, than where two different things are 
closely related to each other, as type and antitype, 
or as circumstances and essence. 

It will be seen, from the following extracts, how 
very intimately the Scriptures associate the four 
events mentioned in our proposition ; so intimately, 
indeed, that they appear to form almost simulta- 
neous scenes of one grand transaction—not so 
much separate events, as parts of one great event 
—the august consummation of a sublime drama in 
the history of the universe. These extracts asso- 
ciate,— 


I. Zhe Second Advent and the End of the World. 


Mat. xxiv. 3, “And as he sat upon the Mount of 
Olives, tne disciples came unto him privately, saying, 
Tell us, when shall these things be? and what shall be 
the sign of thy coming, and of the end of the world?” 

2 Pet. iii. 3, ‘‘ Knowing this first, that there shall come 
in the last days scoffers, walking after their own lusts, 
(4) And saying, Where is the promise of his coming ? 
... (10) But the day of the Lord will come as a thief 
in the night ; in the which the heavens shall pass away 
with a great noise, and the elements shall melt with 
fervent heat, the earth also, and the works that are 
therein, shall be burned up.” 


Il. The Second Advent and the Resurrection of 
the Dead, with a corresponding change of the 
Living. 


1 Thess. iv. 15. ‘‘ For this we say unto you by the 
word of the Lord, that we which are alive and remain 
unto the coming of the Lord shall not prevent [precede] 
them which are asleep. (16) For the Lord himself shall 
descend from heaven with a shout, with the voice of the 
archangel, and with the trump of God: and the dead 
in Christ shall rise first: (17) Then we which are 
alive and remain shall be caught up together with them 
in the clouds, to meet the Lord in the air.’’ 

John v. 28, “ Marvel not at this: for the hour is 
coming, in which all that are in the graves shall hear 











his voice, (29) And shall come forth.”—See vi., below. 

Phil. iii. 20, “ For our conversation is in heaven ; from 
whence also we look for the Savior, the Lord Jesus 
Christ : (21) Who shall change our vile body, that it 
may be fashioned like unto his glorious body.” 

1 Cor. xv. 22, “‘ For as in Adam all die, even so in 
Christ shall all be made alive. (23) But every man in 
his own order: Christ the first-fruits ; afterward they 
that are Christ’s, at his coming. ... (51) Behold, I 
show you a mystery : We shall not all sleep, but we 
shall all all be changed, (52) In a moment, in the twink- 
ling of an eye, at the last trump : for the trumpet shall 
sound, and the dead shall be raised incorruptible, and 
we shall be changed.” 


III. Zhe Second Advent and the Fudgment 
with its awards. 


Mat. xvi. 27, “The son of man shall come in the 
glory of his Father, with his angels ; and then he shall 
reward every man according to his works.” 

Mat. xxv. 31, ‘‘ When the Son of man shall come in 
his glory, and ail the holy angels with him, then shall he 
sit upon the throne of his glory: (32) And before him 
shal] be gathered all nations: and he shall separate 
them one from another, as a shepherd divideth his sheep 
from the goats : (33) And he shall set the sheep on his 
right hand, but the goats on the left... . (46) And 
these shall go awav into everlasting punishment: but 
the righteous into life eternal.” 

2 Tim. iv. 1, “I charge thee therefore before God, 
and the Lord Jesus Christ, who shall judge [tou mel- 
lontos krinein, who is about to judge] the quick and the 
dead at his appearing and his kingdom.” 

2 Tim. iv. 7, “I have fought a good fight, I have 
finished my course, I have kept the faith: (8) Hence- 
forth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, 
which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give me at 
that day : and not to me only, but unto all them also 
that love his appearing.” 

2 Thess. i. 6, “ Seeing it is a righteous thing with 
God to recompense tribulation to them that trouble you ; 
(7) And to you, who are troubled, rest with us, when 
the Lord Jesus shall be revealed from heaven with his 
mighty angels, (8) In flaming fire taking vengeance on 
them that know not God, and that obey not the gospel of 
our Lord Jesus Christ: (9) Who shall be punished 
with everlasting destruction from the presence of the 
Lord, and from the glory of his power, (10) When he 
shall come to be glorified in his saints, and to be ad- 
mired in all them that believe (because our testimony 
among you was believed) in that day.” 

1 Cor. xvi. 22, “If any man love not the Lord Jesus 
Christ, let him be Anathema, Maran-atha [a curse ; the 
Lord will come ; z. e. \et him be accursed, as he assured- 
ly will be at the coming of the Lord.’’] 

1 Cor. iv. 5, “Therefore judge nothing before the 
time, until the Lord come, who both will bring to light 
the hidden things of darkness, and will make manifest 
the counsels of the hearts: and then shall every man 
have praise of God.” 

Rev. i. 7, ‘ Behold, he cometh with clouds ; and every 
eye shall see him, and they also which pierced him: 
and all kindreds of the earth shall wail because of him. 
Even so, Amen.” 

Rev. xxii. 12, ‘“ And behold, I come quickly ; and my 
reward is with me, to give every man according as his 
work shall be.” 

Jude 6, “ And the angels which kept not their first 
estate, but left their own habitation, he hath reserved-in 
everlasting chains under darkness unto the judgment of 
the great day. (7) Even as Sodom and Gomorrah, and 
the cities about them in like manner, giving themselves 
over to fornication, and going after strange flesh, are set 
forth for an example, suffering the vengeance of an 
eternal fire. . . . (14) And Enoch also, the seventh from 
Adam, prophesied of these, saying, Behold, the Lord 
cometh with ten thousand of his saints, (15) To execute 
judgment upon all, and to convince all that are ungodly 
among them of all their ungodly deeds which they have 
ungodly committed, and of all their hard speeches which 
ungodly sinners have spoken against him.” 


IV. The End of the World and the Resurrec- 
tion. 


John vi. 39, “And this is the Father’s will which 
hath sent me, that of all which he hath given me, I 
should lose nothing, but should raise it up again at the 
last day. (40) And this is the will of him that sent me, 
that every one which seeth the Son, and believeth on 
him, may have everlasting life: aud I will raise him up 
at the Last day.” 

John xi. 24, “‘ Martha saith unto him, I know that he 
shall rise again in the resurrection at the last day.” 


V. The End of the World and the Fudgment. 


Mat. xiii. 36, “‘ Then Jesus sent the multitude away 
and went into the house: and his disciples came unto 
him, saying, Declare unto us the parable of the tares of 
the field. (37) He answered aud said unto them, He 
that soweth the good seed is the Son of man: (38) The 
field is the world [£osmos ;] the good seed are the 
children of the kingdom ; but the tares are the children 
of the wicked one ; (39) The enemy that sowed them 
is the devil ; the harvest is the end of the world [a/oz ;] 
and the reapers are the angels. (40) As therefore the 
tares are gathered and burned in the fire ; so shall it 
be in the end of this world. (41) The Son of man shall 
send forth his angels, and they shall gather out of his 
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kingdom all things that offend, and them which do 
iniquity ; (42) And shall cast them into a furnace of 
fire: there shall be wailing and gnashing of teeth. (43) 
Then shall the righteous shine forth as the sun in the 
kingdom of their father.” 

Mat. xiii. 49, “So shall it be at the end of the world : 
the angels shall come forth, and sever the wicked from 
among the just, (50) And shall cast them into the furnace 
of fire: there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth.” 

John xii. 48, “He that rejecteth me, and receiveth 
not my words, hath one that judgeth him: the word 
that I have spoken, the same shall judge him in the last 
day.” 

VI. The Resurrection and the Fudgment. 

Daniel xii. 2, “And many of them that sleep in the 
dust of the earth shall awake, some to everlasting life, 
and some to shame and everlasting contempt.” 

John v. 28, “Marvel not at this: for the hour is 
coming, in the which all that are in the graves shall hear 
his voice, (29) And shall come forth ; they that have done 
good, unto the resurrection of life ; and they that have 
done evil, unto the resurrection of damnation.” 

Rev. xx. 13, “ And the sea gave up the dead which 
were in it; and death and hell [Zades] delivered up the 
dead which were in them: and they were judged 
every man according to their works.” 

These six heads, it will be observed, present 
every possible combination of any one of these 
events with any other. Socomplete is the evidence 


of our proposition. 


In respect to a distinction of order in the resur- 
rection, the Scriptures are for the most part si- 
lent. But there are two passages in the epistles of 
Paul, which some have understood as implying 
that the righteous dead would be honored with a 
certain precedence, or priority, in rising. 

1 Cor. xv. 22, “ For as in Adam all die, even so in 
Christ shall all be made alive. (23) But every man in 
his own order: Christ the first-fruits ; afterward they 
that are Christ’s at his coming.” 

1 Thess. iv. 16, ‘ For the Lord himself shall descend 
from heaven with ashout, with the voice of the archangel, 
and with the trump of God: and the dead in Christ 
shall rise first.” 

Such an interpretation of these passages is by 
no means free from doubt. Yet there is something 
appropriate and pleasing in the idea of such a re- 
ward of the righteous ; for what sovereign, in as- 
sembling his subjects, does not give a certain pre- 
cedence to the faithful and obedient? And in one 
of the ecstatic visions of the entranced Apostle in 
Patmos, this idea of precedenve has been expanded 
into a full picture, prolonged through a thousand 
years. 

Rev. xx. 1, “* And I saw an angel come down from 
heaven, having the key of the bottomless pit and a great 
chain in his hand. (2) And he laid hold on the dragon, 
that old serpent, which is the Devil, and Satan, and 
bound him a thousand years, (3) And cast him into the 
bottomless pit, and shut him up, and set a seal upon 
him, that he should deceive the nations no more, till the 
thousand years should be fulfilled; and after that he 
must be loosed a little season. (4) And I saw thrones, 
and they sat upon them, and judgment was given unto 
them : and I saw the souls of them that were beheaded 
for the witness of Jesus, and for the word of God, and 
which had not worshiped the beast, neither his image, 
neither had received his mark upon their forehead, or in 
their hands ; and they lived and reigned with Christ a 
thousand years. (5) But the rest of the dead lived not 
again until the thousand years were finished. This is 
the first resurrection. (6) Blessed and holy is he that 
hath part in the first resurrection: on such the second 
death hath no power, but they shall be priests of God 
and of Christ, and shall reign with him a thousand 
years. 

When we consider the false principles which 
have prevailed in the interpretation of this book, 
containing so wonderful a series of the most sub- 
lime and beautiful visions, and the strange attempts 
that have been made to convert the boldest and 
most imaginative poetry into a chronological table, 
we shall not wonder at the great difficulty which so 
many have found in the explanation of this pas- 
sage, or at the various expedients to which they 
have deemed it necessary to resort, in order to 
reconcile it with the very different representations 
elsewhere given. How remarkable it is, that this 
single unique passage has furnished to the popular 
doctrine of a Millennium, not only its name, but 
also its sole foundation ! 


Before proceding to our next proposition, it may 
not be amiss to remark, that even a literal inte:- 





pretation of “the thousand years” could have no 
effect to defer the Second Coming of Christ, since 
this was evidently to precede them ; nor even to 
defer the commencement of the resurrection and 
judgment, but merely their close; in other words, 
to divide them, and prolong them through a thou- 
sand years. 


THE DELAWARE PEACH CROP—A 
CANNING ESTABLISHMENT. 





Dover, Del., May 15, 1874. 

DEAR CIRCULAR:—Three things impress the 
railroad traveler in passing through the State of 
Delaware ; its low, level land; its white-washed 
houses and barns; and its peach orchards. I shall 
speak only of the last. 

The lovers of the delicious peach at the North 
feared for the fate of the crop during the hard frosts 
of April. And well they might, for the trial was a 
severe one. April was, for Central New York, vir- 
tually a winter month ; and _ it was correspondingly 
the same here. South of this point the peach bud 
was destroyed, but Kent county and the counties 
north of this suffered but partially. Indeed, there 
is seemingly a law of compensation that controls 
the supply of peaches in this region. Last season 
the crop in the southern counties was abundant, 
while north of this, and I think in Maryland and 
New Jersey it was also light. This year the reverse 
is practically true. Not that these localities have 
entirely escaped the frost, for they have not. I 
visited an orchard of twenty thousand trees to-day, 
from which will scarcely be gathered a tenth part 
of its last years’ yield. But this is as it should be, 
for the orchard is an old one and bore heavily last 
season. The peach is one of the most productive 
of fruits and alternate bearings are better for the 
tree. By the side of this old orchard there stands 
one of younger growth that is literally covered with 
the coming fruit. 

Last year the estimate for the State of Delaware 
was three millions of baskets; this year it may 
fall short of this. And yet I learn that Middle- 
town and its immediate neighborhood will, it is 
computed, yield five hundred thousand baskets the 
present season. People talk about half a crop for 
1874, but this sort of talk has always much to do 
with the hoped-for price of the fruit. The Dela- 
ware Railroad, south of New Castle, passes through 
orchard after orchard of peach trees. The soil 
and climate seem eminently adapted to the growth 
of this fruit and the inhabitants make the most of: 
it. If half a crop means three or even two million 
baskets, the excellent yield of Maryland and New 
Jersey will probably make good the deficiency, 
and afford an abundant supply for the New York 
market and for canning. purposes. I speak, of 
course, from a limited observation and from the 
testimony of others ; but every thing now bids fair 
for an average yield. 

There are several canning establishments in the 
State, but foremost among them stands Richardson 
and Robbin’s of this town. They have been in the 
business eighteen years and have been very suc- 
cessful. In 1873 they filled 500,000 cans and em-* 
ployed on an average, two hundred hands, mostly 
women. This year they have enlarged their facili- 
ties, and intend toadd about one-fourth or one-third 
to their productive force. Every thing about this 
factory is scrupulously neat and orderly, and their 
reputation stands high for the quality of fruit they 
put up. B. 


WHAT MRS. GRIFFIN HAS NOTICED 
OF HUMAN NATURE. 


, Addison Co., Vt., May 15, 1874. 
DEAR Mrs. EpIToR :—It done mea site of good 

ritin to you afore—it giv me a lift above the gosipin 

world Ide bin in such feer of—jest what Ide been 
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| wantin. Wal, Ime sorter down in the mouth this 





mornin and I thot praps twood raze up my spirits | 
a leetle to go to ritin. Ive bin watin for the wat- 
ters what has bin so much trubbled to hev time to 
settle an becum cleer agin, is one reason why I 
hevent rit afore. 

Ive lernt a thing or 2 sence I cum back hum. It 
takes all sorts of tolkes to make up the world— 
and this is perticklarly true about the folkes what 
live round heer, I notis. Heres the observashuns 
what I hev made from my knolage of human nachure: 
sposin sumthin hapens to sum boddy kinder nice, or 
sposin somboddy cums out with a new noshun of 
thairn what no body else never heerd of. Wal, sum 
folkes takes it one way and sum folkes takes it 
anuther. It beets al how curus itis. Theres the big- 
minded sort—thayre purty careful how thay giv 
thayre idea on it enny way, caus it mite be lettin 
down thayre pride. Then theres another sort what 
makes up the heft of the middle clas of peepul, them 
what Huldah used to cal the noboddies of sosiety— 
thayre the kind thats set on a pivot reddy to swing 
to eether side which ever way thay find are the most 
poplar. Ef thay sees a person is in favor with the 
leedin sort of fokes, mercy to me! they cant do enuff 
to show thayre high opinion of um—thayre reddy to 
prase um up to the skyes. But let the quality once 
show that thay dont think nothin of um in per- 
ticklar, and theyle turn about mighty suddin—I 
wunder it dont brake no bones—and you can here 
em asayin al round, “Thats jest what I allers 
thot ” &c., and thare as reddy to trample um down 
out of site as thay was afore to do the other way. 
This is the meneist kind of folks on God’s earth— 
round trying to cury favor of thayre betters, and 
abusin them which are jest as good as thay be when 
thay thinks its for thare interist to—I believe 
thayre dredful nigh related to the sarpent himself, 
with thayre slippry, slimey, vishus ways. I kno 
this—I woodent be at the mursy of sech a trecherus 
set of beins for nothin I can think of; there’s 
never no telin when thay wil turn & rend you to 
peices. I shood jege thayre prinsipul biznes was 
to wach the turnin of the tide of publik opinyun— 
for purty much al they care for is bein on the pop- 
lar side. I verily blieve thayde slay thayre best 
frend for that. For my part Ide be ashamed ef I 
hadent got backbone enuff to hold to what I new 
wer rite ef al creashun thot tother way. Good- 
ness knowes Ive hed enuff of thayre pulavur. 


Afore I went to York State al the quality peepul 
thot a site of visitin to my house, caus we was wel- 
to-do and had a good standin in the Church. 
Laws-a-Grashus! I was allurs bored to deth with 
a set of nabors what was tryin thayre pertiest to 
get on to the rite side of me, with thayre flaterins 
and patronizins. I didnt mind um no more an I 
wood so menny flys, cause I knew thayre afecshun 
want skin deep. And hoity toity! jest as soon as 
the idea got started that I was a heritick and thay 
found I was getin more unpoplar with the arris- 
tokrasy these was the verry first peepul in town to 
make it uncomfortabul for me. Ive hed enuff of 
them kind of fokes I can tel you. 

Then thayres another kind of fokes—what haint 
quite so comon, may bee, but they hant much bet- 
ter to my way of thinking. Its them what thinks 
thay know a little more on evry subject under the 
sun than nobody else. It cums like pulin teeth for 
um to praize enny boddy elses doins. Theres Icho- 
bod Coddling—Wal, I spose hes smart enuff. At 
enny rate hes taut school 2 or 3 turms and I dont 
know but he was Post Master a year or so, and 
like enuff his grandtather kep Toll-gate—so he 
thinks he knows evry thing what evry boddy else 
does bout ritin matters. Thare ant nothin in this 
world what he dont think needs some critasizin, 
and he thinks to himself ‘*Who can do it better 
than Ichobob Coddling?” Now last yere thare 
comed to our town a likely kind of a girl named 
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Polly Johnson—Now Polly was considerbul smart ; 
she’d bin edekated at a high skool and cum here to 
teech at the town skool house. Wal everyboddy 
else was full of praizin Polly—sum sed she sung 
awful nice—and sum sed she rit first-rate portry, 
but Ich he didunt say a word—he was lookin 
round to se if he couldnt find something or ruther 
to pick to peeces; and shure enuff jest as soon as 
he saw Polley’s portry he began pintin out where 
it want rit write. He give evry boddy to under- 
stand twant no portry enny way. He give his 
opinion as ef he thot twas wuth more an all crea- 
shun besides. Ive heerd him breake out rite when 
Calvin Clark—the best lichurer in Town—was 
lechurin, and makin blieve he didnt know what he 
was talkin about, when every boddy else knew 
he done it on purpos cause he thot Calvin hed sed 
somethin that want quite up to the books of learn- 
in, and he was in a hurry to show al the rest on us 
how he knew al about it. I ges this wil do, but I 
couldnt help telin this about Ichobod, cause hes 
bin my neerest nabor and hes allers bin so over- 
whelmin showin on me his condesenshuns—but were 
al fallibul creetures evry one onus. 1 dont feel like 
condemin noboddy else I tel you. 

The CrRcLaR is the Balm of Gilead. Readin 
on it causes strange feelins to run through my hul 
sistem. This ritin to sech sharp criticisers is a 
thing I dont dare to do evry day, but I was bilin 
over with sumthin to say. While my idees hev bin 
flowin my spirits hev bin risin. Good bye hapy 
peepul. I am as usual, 

AZUBAH W. GRIFFIN. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 
Henner M. WorDEN, Enpiror. 
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AN O. C. PRESCRIPTION. 


NE of the best rules for preserving an equable 

state of physical and mental health in warm 
weather is, to take an hour every day in which to 
be absolutely still; to ‘commune with your own 
heart upon your bed,” as recommended by King 
David. The spring and summer, as they progress, 
hold out to the physical senses enticement after 
enticement. Excitements for the eye, the ear, the 
palate, the hand, multiply with every day that 
passes, and whoever is at the mercy of these out- 
ward allurements is likely to become as spiritually 
gaunt and ill-favored as Pharaoh’s lean kine. With 
a great many people life hecomes a kind of fever 
or delirium in summer, simply because their atten- 
tion is constantly given to things of outward in- 
terest. They have wearing excitement, but almost 
none of that real enjoyment which refreshes the 
heart. If such persons could have a season of 
daily retirement from outward things and willfully 
fasten their attention upon God, we have no doubt 
that they would live much longer and get a great 
deal more of the marrow of pleasure than they do 
now. To those who have the persistence and 
patience to apply this rule it will be found as prac- 
tical as a patent brake. Among its good effects 
are the following : 

First.—\t calms and steadies the human machin- 
ery, when it is in danger of going too fast, giving 
a gratifying sense of self-control and a feeling of 
being “master of the situation;” “He that 
ruleth his spirit is better than he that taketh a 
city.” 


Second.—The effect of this moderation of life is . 


to make one unconsciously prudent and temperate 
in eating and drinking at a time when there is great 
temptation to indulgence. 

Third.—A person who abandons himself to good 





influences at such times, is very liable to receive 
inspirations or instincts which give a new color to 
his whole life, redounding to his prosperity and 
happiness in a way that will be surprising to him- 
self. 

Fourth—tThis is an honest attempt to draw 
nigh to God, therefore it must meet with His favor. 
“In his favor,” says David, “there is LIFE.” “In 
his presence is fullness of joy.” Though there be 
no change in the outward circumstances the stock 
of happiness will increase. Thankfulness, justifi- 
cation and peace will flow into the heart like under- 
ground streams into a river. 

Try this rule, and next fall when you are harvest- 
ing your crops see if you have not a good spiritual 
crop. G. 


WHY DO WE DIE? 





BY THEO. L. PITT. 


ROM the ages beyond all history man has died. 
So long-continued and universal has been the 
reign of death, that to die has come to be gener- 
ally accepted as the unbroken habit of the race. 
Yet the natural desires of all healthy-hearted men 
are against death. Through all the unknown thou- 
sands of years of human existence men have 
shrunk from death, fought against it, hated it, and 
sought in unnumbered ways to evade it. “Through 
fear of it they have all their life-time been subject 
to bondage.” And ever in all the long mysterious 
death-march of the race, has recurred the question, 
full of infinite pathos and yearning, Why do we 
die? To-day, with the emphasis of all past ages 
gathered into it, the question of questions is, Why 
do we die? 

Many have been the attempted answers to this 
question. The physiologists tell us that death is 
a law of physical nature, unchangeable and inexo- 
rable. Mrs. Woodhull tells us—she claims under 
spiritual mediumship—that we die because our 
social relations are false. The Bible—also with 
claims of spiritual revelation—tells us we die be- 
cause of sin—that “the wages of sin is death”— 
and points us back to 

‘*Man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe.” 

It may be that there is a measure of truth, 
greater or less, in each of these answers, and in 
many more that might be mentioned. Admit that 
it is a law of nature that the physical body under 
all the conditions which physiologists have ob- 
served, should die; admit that the social relations of 
men and women, and the prevalent conditions of 
sexual communion, are false and destructive ; admit 
that far back in the dawn of human life on the 
earth, our first ancestors, by disobedience to a com- 
mand of their Creator, cut off for themselves and 
their children the channel of infinite energy 
that united them to an immortal life. Yet the in- 
telligence that is within every one of us asks, and 
will not be denied, What is the real nature of this 
mysterious power and process which is ever leading 
us captive 

** Into the silent land.” 

If our forefather and foremother sinned and 
bound us in their sin, what was the destructive pro- 
cess which that sin imposed on their and our lives ? 
If our human relations are wrong and death-pro- 
ducing, is there not a way in which they may be 
righted and made life-producing? And _ finally, 
though decay and death are a natural law under 
all commonly observed conditions of physical life, 
may there not be other conditions under which 
ever-renewed bodily life may be the natural law, as 
inexorable and persistent as the previous law of 
death ? 

It seems rational to suppose that some light 
may be thrown on this question by an investiga- 








tion of the actual process of death—the separation 
of the soul from the body. This is the end of a 
long and progressive operation whose genetic 
sources were far back in the “ first disobedience.” 
If death is a law of nature, or a law of sin, its es- 
sential process must be substantially the same in 
all individual cases. The soul always leaves the 
body for the same general reason and in the same 
general way. If we discover what that reason and 
that way are in the case of an individual, we dis- 
cover them for the race. And in regard to this 
matter we are not left without some means of ac- 
cess to the world of disembodied spirits, and some 
power of observing the actual process of death. 
Clairvoyance is one of the attributes or “ gifts ” of 
our life, as truly as ordinary sight, or the functions 
of any of the other senses. It is the faculty of 
seeing things on the spiritual or interior side of 
our nature. In the majority of men this faculty is 
obtuse and inactive; in others it is occasionally 
active; in rare cases it is almost as continuously 
active as the outward sight. It is the gift of “ dis- 
cerning spirits,” and it enables those who possess 
it to look through the vail that separates the two 
worlds, and to see as far as they are qualified and 
permitted, what takes place on the other side. 
This gift has prevailed in all ages. The Bible is 
full of it. So is modern life, especially among 
those whose history is unwritten. Swedenborg 
was a noted example of it in certain of its phases. 
A. J. Davis is another. It may be well to note 
some of the things which clairvoyants have reported 
concerning the process of death, and see if we can 
find any suggestion as to the ultimate cause of the 
great mystery. 


In the writings of the last-named clairvoyant, 
Davis, there is a chapter in which he gives an ac- 
count of his witnessing, while in a clairvoyant con- 
dition, the death of a person in the same room 
with himself, and the whole process of the separa- 
tion of the soul from the body. He had attended, 
as physician, the person who died, and when he 
saw that her death was certain, he “ resolved to be 
present and watch the progressive development of 
that interesting but much-dreaded phenomenon.” 
The following is his story of what he saw: 


When the hour of her death arrived, I was for- 
tunately in a proper state of body and mind to in- 
duce the Superior [clairvoyant] Condition; but, 
previous to throwing my spirit into that condition, 
I sought the most convenient and favorable posi- ° 
tion, that I might be allowed to make the observa- 
tions entirely unnoticed and undisturbed. Thus 
situated and conditioned, I proceeded to observe 
and investigate the mysterious processes of dying, 
and to learn what it is for an individual human 
spirit to undergo the changes consequent upon 
physical death or external dissolution. They were 
these: 


I saw that the physical organization could no 
longer subserve the diversified purposes or require- 
ments of the Spiritual Principle. But the various 
internal organs of the body appeared to vesis¢ the 
withdrawal of the animating soul. The body and 
the soul, like two friends, strongly resisted the 
various circumstances which rendered their eternal 
separation imperative and absolute. These inter- 
nal conflicts gave rise to manifestations of what 
seemed to be, to the material senses, the most 
thrilling and painful sensations; but I was un- 
speakably thankful and delighted when I perceived 
and realized the fact that those physical manifesta- 
tions were indications, xot of pain or unhappiness, 
but simply that the Spirit was eternally dissolving 
its copartnership with the material organism. 

Now the head of the body became suddenly en- 
veloped in a fine—soft—mellow—luminous atmos- 
phere ; and, as instantly, I saw the cerebrum and 
the cerebellum expand their most interior por- 
tions; I saw them discontinue their appropriate 
galvanic functions ; and then J saw that they be- 
came highly charged with the vital electricity and 
vital magnetism which permeate subordinate sys- 
tems and structures. That is to say, the Brain, as 


a whole, suddenly declared itself to be tenfold more 
positive, over the lesser portions of the body, than 
zt ever was during the period of health. 


This 
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phenomenon invariably precedes physical dissolu- 
tion. 

Now the process of dying, or the spirit’s depar- 
ture from the body, was fully commenced. The 
brain began to attract the elements of electricity, 
of magnetism, of motion, of life, and of sensation, 
into its various and numerous departments. The 
head became intensely brilliant; and | particularly 
remarked that just in the same proportion as the 
extremities of the organism grew dark, and cold, 
the brain appeared light and glowing. 

Now I saw, in the mellow, spiritual atmosphere, 
which emanated from, and encircled her head, the 
indistinct outlines of the formation of another 
head. This new head unfolded more and more 
distinctly ; and so indescribably compact and in- 
tensely brilliant did it become, that I could neither 
see through it, nor gaze upon itas steadily asT 
desired. While this spiritual head was being elimi- 
nated and organized from out of, and above, the 
material head, I saw that the surrounding aromal 
atmosphere which had emanated from the material 
head was in great commotion; but, as the new 
head became more distinct and perfect, this bril- 
liant atmosphere gradually disappeared. This 
taught me that those aromal elements, which were, 
in the beginning of the metamorphosis, attracted 
from the system into the brain, and thence elimina- 
ted in the form of an atmosphere, were indissolu- 
bly united in accordance with the divine principle 
of affinity in the universe, which pervades and des- 
tinates every particle of matter, and developed the 
spiritual head which I beheld. 

In the identical manner in which the spiritual 
head was eliminated and unchangeably organized, 
I saw, unfolding in their natural, progressive order, 
the harmonious development of the neck, the 
shoulders, the breast. and the entire spiritual or- 
ganization. It appeared from this, even to an un- 
equivocal demonstration, that the innumerable par- 
ticles of what might be termed unparticled matter, 
which constitute the man’s Spiritual principle, are 
constitutionally endowed with certain elective af- 
finities, analogous to an immortal friendship. The 
innate tendencies, which the elements and essen- 
ces of her soul manifested by uniting and organ- 
izing themselves, were the efficient and imminent 
causes which unfolded and perfected her spiritual 
organization. The defects and deformities of her 
physical body, were in the spiritual body which ] 
saw thus developed, almost completely removed. 
In other words, it seemed that those hereditary 
obstructions, and influences were now removed, 
which originally arrested the full and proper devel- 
opment of her physical constitution ; and therefore 
that her spiritual constitution, being elevated above 
those obstructions, was enabled to unfold and per- 
fect itself, in accordance with the universal tenden- 
cies of all created things. 

While this spiritual formation was going on, 
which was perfectly visible to my spiritual per- 
ceptions, the material body manifested, to the 
outer vision of observing indidviuals in the room, 
many symptoms of uneasiness and pain ; but these 
indications were totally deceptive; they were 
wholly caused by the departure of the vital or 
spiritual forces from the extremities and viscera into 
the brain, and thence into the ascending organism. 

The spirit arose at right angles over the head or 
brain of the deserted body. But immediately pre- 
vious to the final dissolution of the relationship 
which had for so many years subsisted between the 
two spiritual and material bodies, 1 saw—playing 
energetically between the feet of the elevated spir- 
itual body and the head of the prostrate physical 
body—a bright-stream or current of vital electricity. 
* * * And here I perceived, what I had never 
before obtained a knowledge of, that a small por- 
tion of this vital electrical element returned to the 
deserted body, immediately subsequent to the sepa- 
ration of the umbilical thread; and that that por- 
tion of this element which passed back into the 
earthly organism, instantly diffused itself through 
the entire structure, and thus prevented immediate 
decomposition. - od ° * * 

As soon as the spirit, whose departing hour I 
thus watched, was wholly disengaged from the te- 
nacious physical body, I directed my attention to 
the movements and emotions of the former; and I 
saw her begin to breathe the most interior or spir- 
itual portions of the surrounding terrestrial atmos- 
phere. * * * At first it seemed with difficulty 
that she could breathe the new medium; but in’ a 
few seconds, she inhaled and exhaled the spiritual 
elements of nature, with the greatest possible ease 
and delight. And now I saw that she was in pos- 
session of exterior and physical proportions, which 
were identical, in every possible particular—im- 





proved and beautified—with those proportions 
which characterized her earthly organization. That 
is to say, she possessed a heart, a stomach, a liver, 
lungs, etc., etc., just as her natural body did pre- 
vious to (not her, but) z¢s death. This is a won- 
derful and consoling truth! But I saw that the 
improvements which were wrought upon, and in, 
her spiritual organization, were not so particular 
and thorough as to destroy or transcend her per- 
sonality ; nor did they materially alter her natural 
appearance or earthly characteristics. So much 
like her former self was she, that, had her friends 
beheld her (as / did), they certainly would have 
exclaimed—as we often do upon the sudden return 
of a long absent friend, who leaves us in illness 
and returns in health—* Why, how well you look! 
how improved you are!”’ such were the nature— 
most beautifying in their extent—of the improve- 
ments that were wrought upon her. 

I saw her continue to conform, and accustom 
herself, to the new elements and elevating sensa- 
tions which belong to the inner life. I did not 
particularly notice the workings and emotions of 
her newly awakening and fast unfolding spirit; 
except, that I was careful to remark, her philosophic 
tranquillity throughout the entire process, and her 
non-participation, with the different members of 
her family, in their unrestrained bewailing of her 
departure from the earth, to unfold in Love and 
Wisdom throughout eternal spheres. She under- 
stood, at a glance, that they could only gaze upon 
the cold and lifeless form which she had but just 
deserted; and she readily comprehended the fact, 
that it was owing to a want of true knowledge 
upon their parts, that they thus vehemently re- 
gretted her merely physical death. * nd * 

The period required to accomplish the entire 
change, which | saw, was not far from two hours 
and a-half; but this furnished no rule as to the 
time required for every spirit to elevate and re- 
organize itself above the head of the outer form. 
Without changing my position, or spiritual per- 
ceptions, I continued to observe the movements of 
her new-born spirit’ As soon as she became 
accustomed to the new elements which surrounded 
her, she descended from her elevated position, 
which was immediately over the body, by an effort 
of the will-power, and directly passed out of the 
door of the bedroom, in which she had lain (in the 
material form) prostrated with disease for several 
weeks. It being ina summer month, the doors were 
all open and her egress from the house was atten- 
ded with no obstruction. I saw her pass through 
the adjoining room, out of the door, and step from 
the house into the atmosphere! I was over- 
whelmed with delight and astonishment when, 
for the first time, I realized the universal truth 
that the spiritual organization can tread the atmos- 
phere, which, while in the coarser, earthly form. 
we breath—so much more refined is man’s spirivual 
constitution. She walked in the atmosphere as 
easily, and in the same manner. as we tread the 
earth, and ascend an _ eminence. Immediately 
upon her emergement from the house, she was 


Joined by two friendly spirits from the spiritual 


country ; and, after tenderly recognizing and com- 
muning with each other, the three, in the most 
graceful manner, began ascending obliquely through 
the ethereal envelopment, of our globe. They 
walked so naturally and fraternally together, that I 
could scarcely realize the fact that they trod the 
air—they seemed to be walking upon the side of a 
glorious, but familiar mountain! I continued to 
gaze upon them until the distance shut them from 
my view; whereupon I returned to my external 
and ordinary condition 

This account appears honest and truthful, though 
we should want further confirmation before indors- 
ing it. But if it can be accepted, as far as it goes, , 
as a statement of approximate facts in regard to the 
process of death, thereare several noteworthy points 
in it which lead on to some important conclusions. 

First, there are two passages which we have 
italicised in the third and fifth paragraphs. These 
contain the central fact in the account and con- 
nect, as by an umbilical cord, with all that took 
place.. To bring this directly under the eye we 
will quote the passages again : 

“ The Brain, as a whole, suddenly declared itself 
to be ten-fold more positive, over the lesser por- 
tions of the body, than it ever was during the period 


of health. This phenomenon invariably precedes 
physical dissolution. 


“Now I saw in the mellow spiritual atmosphere, 
which emanated from and encircled her head, the 





indistinct outlines of the formation of another head. 
This new head unfolded more and more distinctly ; 
and so indescribably compact and intensely brilliant 
did it become, that I could neither see through it 
nor gaze upon it as steadily as I desired.” 


It appears from these statements, that when the 
process of death began, the Brain assumed absolute 
control of the whole life. Jt drew that life up 
around itself in the head. As the process went on 
the Brain-life passed first out of the body, and 
formed itself into a new, disembodied head, and 
then drew the whole spiritual life after it, and un- 
folded it in progressive order into an “entire spirit- 
ual organization.” 


If this is true then it puts a tremendous empha- 
sis on the philosophy of death which is every-where 
insisted on in the Bible, and which is at the basis 
of all Christ’s work ; namely, that death is the re- 
sult of an inversion of the true action of our life. 
Human life, like every thing else in the universe of 
God, is a duality. It is interior and exterior, male 
and female, major and minor, dynamic and conspicu- 
ous ; or, to centralize these and all other defini- 
tions, it is a compound of Head and Heart—of 
Brain-power and its life of sensation and motion, 
and Heart-power and its Organic life. These dual 
elements of our life have their representative physi-- 
cal organizations. The Head or Brain element has 
its seat in the Cerebro-Spinal nerve system, center- 
ing in the brain. The Heart, or Organic element, 
has its seat in the Great Sympathetic nerve system 
and centers in the great visceral nerve plexuses, 
and in the blood. Now by the true order of man’s 
nature, in this duality the Heart is the major mem- 
ber. It is the dynamic, or power furnisher. It 
organizes and builds. It is first in the order of 
foetal life. The whole growth of the physical or- 
ganization and all integral health at every period of 
bodily existence spring from the Heart and Or- 
ganic life. On the other hand, the Head—the sen- 
sational, motive, intellectual, cerebro-spinal life—is 
the subordinate, feminine and derivative life, made to 
be the conspicuous servant and glory of the Heart. 

So long as the Heart and Organic life are a 
channel of the life of God, and move in harmony 
with its perpetual influx and inspiration, it is not 
easy to see why perfect health and physical life 
should not be continuous and never-ending. Given 
an absolutely healthy bodily organization; given 
an Organic life of absolute supremacy ; given alyso- 
lute openness and receptivity to the Central Life of 
the inmost heavens, and you have a vital arrange- 
ment that, by the very law and order of its exis- 
tence should continue forever. With omnipotence 
flowing into the Organic life, with that life en- 
throned as the supreme sovereign of physical 
growth and renewal, there would be perpetually 
progressive bodily existence. The law of control 
in such an existence is from within outward, and 
must tend evermore toward immortality and the 
conditions of its source. Its progress, instead of 
being toward death and separation of soul and 
body, would be toward the condensation of soul 
and body into one triumphant resurrection organ- 
Such a life could never lapse into the fail- 
ure of death, unless the integrity of its action 
from God downward was broken or reversed. 


ism. 


But we see that man’s life does lapse into the 
failure of death. Therefore, we must conclude 
that its connection with omnipotent life has been 
broken ; that the Heart and Organic life no longer 
command the issues of physical existence; that 
the true action is reversed, and the law of control 
instead of being from within outward, is from 
without, tending to separation and disunity. 

It is evident that such a reversal of the human 
arrangement must invert the whole series of natu- 
ral dualities, and enthrone the Head and sensation- 
al, motive life, over the Organic, Heart life. The 
brain subjugates the solar plexus; the outward 
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life enthralls the inward; knowledge and the intel- | 


lect conquer and paralyze love; and thus the 
whole order of life is subjected to a control coming 
upon it from the exterior—from a direction oppo- 
site to God. The result is death and the impris- 
onment of the disembodied spirit in the exterior 
invisible world of Hades. The completion of the 
process would be substantially the same as that 
Mr. Davis saw take place in the case of his patient. 


Such would be our solution of the question of 
death, reasoning from the basis of the physiologi- 
cal and psychological nature and relations of man, 
independent of any Biblical revelation. If we turn 
now to the Bible, abundant confirmation of our 
theory presents itself. The Biblical account of 
the fall, or the lapse of man from a state of con- 
ditional immortality into death, whether its final 
value is symbolical, or a poetic version of exact 
history, shows that the primeval subjugation of 
Adam by the power of death was made through 
an appeal to the Head and intellectual ambition. 

“ And the Lord God commanded the man saying, 
Of every tree of the garden thou mayest freely eat: 
but of the ¢ree of the knowledge of good and evil, 
thou shalt not eat of it: forin the day that thou 
eatest thereof thou shalt surely die. * * * And 
the serpent said unto the woman, Ye shall not 
surely die: for God doth know, that in the day ve 
eat thereof, then your eyes shall be opened, and ye 
shall be as gods, knowing good aud evil. And 
when the woman saw that the tree was good for 
food, and that it was pleasant to the eyes, anda 
tree to be desired to make one wise, she took of the 
fruit thereof and did eat; and gave also unto her 
husband with her and he did eat.” 


None of the elements of the temptation were 
from the side of the Heart. The serpent did not 
tell the woman that the fruit would open her inner 
life to a new world of love and interior blessing. He 
appealed only to the Brain and intellectual nature. 
“Ye shall be as gods, knowing good and evil.” — 
The woman saw that the fruit was “to be desired 
to make one wise.” Her Heart made its last appeal 
when she told the serpent that she was forbidden 
by the Lord God to taste or touch the fruit, on the 
penalty of death. But the serpent, with the per- 
fection of evil strategy, answered in a way to an- 
tagonize her Head against her hesitating Heart, and 
give to intellectual ambition the all-powerful in- 
centive, ‘ Ye shall be as gods, knowing good and 
evil;” sending back the lie to the Heart, “Ye 
shall not surely die.” The Head and the external 
nature triumphed; the Heart had its interior con- 
nection with eternal life severed, and was trailed 
in the dust of death at the feet of its conqueror 
and of the adversary of God. The long process 
that was to end in the disembodiment of the soul 
under the control of the Brain element, was begun 
—a process which was to pass down by inheritance 
upon all mankind. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 





ONEIDA. 


—Our collection of pictures has recently received 
a fine addition in a beautiful chromo of Watkins’ 
Glen, presented to the Community by J. H. 
Johnston of New York. The donor will please 
accept our thanks. 


—The farmers and other outdoor men, have had 
two weeks of uninterrupted fine weather, and now, 
as if to crown their busy efforts, comes a week of 
warm and genial showers. Under the magic in- 
fluence of the rain, the trees burst forth in a leafy 
exuberance that is charming to behold; and the 
grass, green and velvety, comes 

“Creeping. creeping everywhere.” 

—The sandy soil at Joppa is well adapted for 
melon-raising. A good piece of ground near the 
Station having been secured and prepared, Mr. T. 
and R. B. H. have planted watermelons abundant- 
ly. If the season be a favorable one and the vines 








are protected from the inroads of bugs, we shall 
have a greater supply of this excellent fruit than 
ever before. The Joppa home will also be sup- 
plied with other things of its own raising, tomatoes, 
corn, potatoes, etc. 

—We are indebted to our friend J. P. Forbes, 
the senior member of the Kalamazoo Handle 
Manufacturing Company, Michigan, for a beau- 
tiful set of croquet balls and mallets. This 
gift of implements for an amusing out-door game 
unequaled for its adaptation to all classes and ages, 
will be used in our new croquet-ground east of the 
house. The bright-striped uniform, with which the 
balls have been dressed by the painter, is very 
pleasing to the eye. So great and constant is the 
demand for croquet mallets and balls out West, 
that our Michigan friend, Mr. Forbes, employs 
quite a force in the manufacture of them. Indeed, 
it is quite astonishing how universally popular this 
simple game continues to be. 


—From the upper sitting-room window we look 
out ona gorgeous picture. In the center of an 
oval bed are one hundred dwarf tulips ofa deep, 
rich crimson color, with bright yellow hearts. As 
the sun rises high, they open their petals wide, and 
seem, with a brilliant flower-smile to greet each 
passer-by. Around them, like the setting of a gem, 
bloom a fine array of hyacinths. White, pink, 
light and dark purple, the colors blending and har- 
monizing perfectly. 

—The apartments in the Tontine lately occupied 
as composing- and press-rooms for the CIRCULAR. 
have been converted into sleeping rooms, a sitting- 
room, the necessary accompanying closets, warm 
and cold baths. The eight or ten new lodgings thus 
furnished are neat and attractive. The O. C. is 
such an elastic family that it can be and is com- 
pressed from time to time by lack of house-room ; 
but no sooner do more extensive accommodations 
offer than they are filled. Thus we can always 
make a little more room when it is needed, yet we 
never have any to spare. 

—It is difficult for this generation of young peo- 
ple in the O. C. to realize what a strange interest 
they excite in the minds of thoughtful people of the 
world with whom they chance to come in contact. 
One of our young men, while holding a little busi- 
ness conversation with a prominent lawyer in an 
Eastern city, casually mentioned that he had lived 
in the O. C. for twenty-five years. “Is it possible?” 
exclaimed this classical man. ‘* You are as strange- 
ly interesting a being as a centaur or a mermaid 
would be.” Yet our young people think of the 
O.C in no other way than as their enduring, price- 
less home, and the piquant curiosity and perplex- 
ing speculation, which they read in the eyes of 
many people, surprises them. If the O. C. is still 
an obdurate conundrum—a tantalizing enigma—it 
must be set down as one of the spiritual riddles of 
Providence which time will solve. Meanwhile we 
will do our best as heretofore to make it open. 


—At last the printing-office corps has made its 
first annual excursion to Joppa. We say anuuail, 
more because we would like to go every year than 
because we have resolved that the same party shall 
go together again. Perhaps if we had remem- 
bered the sounding announcement the O.C. put 
forth some years ago of a “First Annual Auction ” 
to dispose of loose property—at a time when we 
had a particular zeal for that sort of thing, and sold 
fiddles to farmers and other things to whoever 
would buy, since which time there has been no 
second auction of any kind on our place—we should 
have left out the “first annual;” but, being in, we 
will let it go and trust luck for the second annual. 
The party numbered fourteen including ‘“‘ our boy” 
as we Call him. This office boy of ours is a down- 
right boy with no qualifying circumstances or 
characteristics ; nothing else about him but just 





pure boy. Fat, good-natured when he has what 
he wants, not so good-natured when he doesn’t, 
his immature being seems composed mainly of ap- 
petites of one kind and another. He has the keen- 
est relish not only for victuals but for all sorts of 
sports and adventures. Consequently he was a 
large part of our excursion to Joppa. The look of 
broad satisfaction which overspread his counte- 
nance after he had rowed the best boat until both 
his hands were thoroughly blistered, then had shot 
oft a lot of cartridges from the best double-bar- 
reled gun, then had eaten a piece of the best pie, 
and finally had settled himself down under the 
shade of a protecting bush to read from the best 
story-book to his best-natured young lady friend, 
was wonderful to see. For once he existed on 
superlatives. Nor was he alone in the enjoyment 
of the trip. All had a pleasant time. We rowed, 
fished, played croquet, visited the hut of the “ Her- 
mit,” gathered arbutus and other wild flowers, etc., 
etc.; and to conclude, we availed ourselves of the 
new arrangement on the Midland to return on an 
early morning train and take breakfast at home. 


—One event of the past week which added de- 
cidedly to the feeling of security among the trous- 
ered half of the family, was the successful termina- 
tion of the spring house-cleaning. The female mind 
has again grasped the situation; has projected 
soap-suds and the scrubbing brush onto every 
accessible piece of wood-work ; taken up, cleaned, 
mended. and put down carpets; re-papered walls ; 
re-painted the house inside and outside; re-var- 
nished, re-arranged, and generally fixed and tidied 
up every thing from cellar to garret. Not having 
exhausted itself by all this, it overflowed onto the 
the lawns and grounds, raked up old leaves, bits of 
paper, sticks, and every thing but the growing grass 
and desirable shrubbery; trimmed walks, scruti- 
nized old rustic seats, and has now folded its hands 
over a clean apron and is blandly considering the 
effects. Miss Alice and Miss Minerva are the 
generals who led the house-cleaning battles, while 
Aunt Charlotte’s vigorous ideas swept over the 
whole field. One hundred and forty-six rooms, 
lighted by three hundred and sixteen windows, were 
thus purified and renovated in the twenty-eight 
day’s campaign. 

Notwithstanding these seasons of turmoil in 
house-cleaning are so uncomfortable at the time, 
they are very wholesome. A whole essay should 
sometime be written to show how this instinct of 
women for cleanliness and order protects the 
health of the world. The nuisances they abate, 
the vermin they exterminate, the dust they so 
thoroughly hate, would else overwhelm us. Let 
us remember who kill the bed-bugs, keep the 
sinks from smelling badly, brush the very cobwebs 
from our path, and let us then be thankful, even for 
house-cleaning ! 


—(A la Cardiff Giant). One bright May-day, a 
party, including the Rev. Mr. B., F. the Yale-ite, 
C. and A. with their four-year-olds and an Aunt 
H. apiece for them, wandered, talkatively, toward 
Spring-Grove. But first, at the railroad crossing, 
hindering them, came an empty co:l-train “drag- 
ging its huge length along” the heavy grade; at 
each end an engine blackening the Sunday air and 
scorning the Sunday quiet. Then on go the 
little company up the hill by our unpretentious 
cemetery. Now they are at the grove, the 
women seated in easy contemplation on a rus- 
tic bench, the men bending lithe saplings as 
spring-poles for the little boys. Suddenly A.’s 
eye is curiously attracted toward a small up- 
turned stump in a oozy hollow near. No, it is 
not a stump, ske finds on raising it. Why, it 
is as heavy as astone! Perhaps it is a petrifac- 
tion. The Yale-ite and Mr. B. are called upon for 
enlightenment. Stones are seized and struck at vul- 
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nerable corners. But ah! it is no petrifaction. 
“Why!” exclaims F. “it is iron and looks like the 
slag from a turnace.” “Ob poh!” cries Aunt H. 
(practical and incredulous) I believe it zs slag.” “No, 
no,” cries C. ‘that is not possible ; how cow/d such 
a mass of slag ever get here ; there are no furnaces 
within miles around? “Perhaps it is a meteor,” 
suggests B. ‘Why of course it is!” cries A. 
“Half imbedded in the leafy mould, brown and 
moss-grown, it must have fallen here years ago.” 
At this idea, each makes enthusiastic comment. 
“Oh it must be!” “Whatatreasure!” “Worth 
thousands of dollars!” ‘‘We must have it taken 
right over on the lawn!” “Oh, tell C. [another 
Yale-ite] to come over at once and examine it care- 
fully!” “Here B., you see to that, and take him 
this sample;” and so on. Home at last, C.’s 
attention is earnestly solicited. “Surely,” he 
says on examining the sample, “it is iron—and 
quite possibly may be meteoric. If so it is worth 
a pretty little sum of money.” A., (enthusias- 
tic and sanguine) noises abroad the story of the 
wonderful find. She tells it (ez passant), in the 
ear of D. the ex-machinist, and wonders at the 
subdued twinkle which looks out of his eye as her 
story opens ; still more at the open-mouthed merri- 
ment which greets its close. Indignantly, she 
calls for :he wherefore. A crest-fallen countenance 
hers soon. How ridiculous! Who would have 
thought that, years and years ago, some mischief- 
loving machinists, ere the trap-shop deserted the 
old-mill, secretly brought this mass of iron-filings, 
that had rusted together in an old tub, and hid it 
mid the hollows of Spring-Grove, that some un- 
wary one might be cheated as now. “Well,” 
sighed A., “I'll tell the O. C. journalist, and bid 
her publish it on the house-top, so no one else will 
get Cardiffed as I’ve been. That’ll be comfort- 
ing.” 


—A few days ago a gentleman called and asked 
to be shown about the “ institution.” Mr. C., who 
waits upon visitors, extended the hospitalities of 
our place, going through the buildings with him 
and pointing out objects of interest. On return- 
ing to the Reception Room, the visitor not having 
given his name, Mr. C. opened for him the visitor’s 
register, at the same time politely hinding hima 
pen, that he might inscribe his name. He took 
the pen, but instead of writing, said that in calling 
here he had in mind a future connection with the 
O. C., and that in case he should fail to make such 
a connection he should prefer not to be known as 
having made application. “ Very well,” said Mr. 
C., not over-impressed by this display of wise cal- 
culation, ‘you are free to do as you please.” Our 
pamphlets were then scanned by the stranger, with 
the exception of Salvation from Sin, which had no 
interest for him. During some conversation which 
followed, Mr. C. remarked, “ If I should wish to 
introduce you to any member of the Community, 
I should feel embarrassed, not knowing the name 
of our guest. I might call you Mr. Nicodemus 
(highly appropriate), or Mr. Blank. However I 
don’t wish you to do what you are not inclined.”’ 
At this point he saw and acknowledged the awk- 
wardness of the position he had assumed, and then 
took an original method of correcting it. Taking 
out a very valuable gold watch and handing it open 
to Mr. C. he allowed him to read his name, which 
was engraved within the case; when, behold, it 
appeared that the unknown was formerly a Unita- 
rian minister, now a teacher in a Western city. 
Nothing more was said by the reverend gentleman 
about the possibility of a future connection. 


WALLINGFORD. . 
—Sometime ago Mr. H. and others sawed down 
the large hickory tree that stood near the south- 
west abutment of the new bridge. This tree is an 
old land-mark, and it still holds a spike that folks 





say was driven into it by J. H. N. as a high-water 
mark in a time of freshets. It was a fine-looking 
tree; but its trunk and roots have become so 
smothered by the sand that had been filled in 
around it, that it died; and so it was concluded to 
remove it. By counting its rings, we concluded it 
was seventy-nine years old. It may be mentioned 
in this connection that A. B. has ascertained that 
the great black walnut tree on the road half-way 
between here and New Haven, is one hundred and 
thirty-four years old. 

—A day or two ago F. T. noticed in the tail-race 
of the factory a curious fish with a very large head 
—a sort of half pickerel and half bull-head, with 
what seemed a great tongue protruding from its 
mouth. He got his spear-hook and “went for it.” 
It proved on capturing, to be a pickerel that had 
attempted to swallow a roach without first estima- 
ting its size. The head and gills of the pickerel 
were much distended by that part of the roach 
which it had taken in but could not swallow, while 
the tail of the latter was in active motion outside 
the pickerel’s mouth—and thus together they made 
the monster fish. Both fishes were alive when 
taken, though the pickerel was evidently weak, and 
neither could have lived long, for the horny fins 
of the roach had fastened into the lungs of the 
pickerel, and every attempt to separate them only 
operated like pulling out a barbed hook. 

—We spent the greater part of one evening lately, 
in talking about the children and our individual re- 
sponsibilities about them. Mr. H. said that his 
dealings with them had been as profitable to 
himself as any thing he ever did. A proper 
discharge of our duty to our children is an impor- 
tant means of education to ourselves. It is 
becoming more and more imperative that we 
consider this part of our schooling. We must 
consider our duty toward our children and pray for 
wisdom in dealing with them. We need self- 
denial, patience, faithfulness and strength of pur- 
pose, combined with love, sociability and considera- 
tion. We must teach them: systematic habits 
about labor ; not for money-making purposes, but 
that they may learn to be useful. This will cure 
them of restlessness and keep them from mis- 
chievous ways of one kind and another. Thank- 
fulness was expressed that our children are brought 
up to think of God as a loving instead of an angry 
God, as some of us were educated to think; as 
well as to feel friendly toward criticism instead of 
fearing it. These are inestimable blessings. 


THE GENEALOGY OF SHIPS. 





BY CHANCELLOR WINCHELL OF SYRACUSE UNI- 
VERSITY. 


A PARALLEL TO THE DESCENT OF THE HORSE, FROM 
THE ART OF SHIP-BUILDING—ADAPTATION TO CIR- 
CUMSTANCES AS AN EVIDENCE OF ANCESTRY—AN AR- 
GUMENT THAT WOULD PROVE THE CANOE TO HAVE 
GENERATED THE ROW-BOAT, AND THAT A SCHOONER 
IS THE SON OF A SLOOP. 


To the Editor of The Tribune. 

Str: The intelligent public is placed under great 
obligations to THE TRIBUNE for early and extended 
accounts of the progress of American science; I have 
been extremely interested in the bulletins of Prof. 
Marsh’s explorations in the far West. The 7ribune’s 
re-presentation (in the number for May 4) of the subject 
of extinct equine quadrupeds on the American continent 
is entertaining and instructive, and made intelligible by 
the reproduction of the striking cuts showing the pro- 
gressive historical changes in the foot of the equine 
animal. These and other similar facts are often cited as 
evidence of the genealogical descent of the domestic 
horse. The writer of the article of May 4, seems to view 
them as evidences that may sustain Mr. Darwin’s theory, 
as he suggests certain physical conditions which may 
have given few-toed horses an advantage over many-toed 
horses. 

Now nobody can be insensible for a moment to the 
beautiful exemplifications of fundamental plan which we 





discover in these forms ; no one can deny that the 
series constitutes an evolution; but some may ques- 
tion whether Orohippus, Miohippus, Hipparion, and 
Equus stand in genealogical relationship to each other. 
To clear up all doubt on this question, and establish 
Darwinism on a scientific basis, I desire to direct the 
attention of readers of The 7ridune to another set of 
facts with which they are all familiar. 


I suppose the first notion of a vehicle for transporta- 
tion by water may have been suggested to primeval 
man by the discovery that a floating log would bear his 
weight. Astride of such a ship, our ancestors may have 
paddled from shore to shore of their inland waters. 
The discovery could not have been long delayed, however, 
that the buoyancy of the log would not be diminished 
by scooping out its interior and giving it improved ca- 
pacity for passengers and freight. So the “ dug-out” 
came into existence—a form of water-craft so well 
adapted to the “ conditions of [naval] existence” among 
many tribes of our North American Indians, that it sur- 
vives as the fittest form of naval architecture. From 
the dug-out to the seal-skin kyak and bark canoe is but 
a step, and this step is an advance which seems to grow 
out of surrounding conditions. ‘The Esquimaux has no 
logs, but many skins ; and the Chippewayan has, from 
the birch a bark [whence certain vessels are still called 
“ barks”] more serviceable than logs or skins. These 
modifications of the primitive craft are obviously deter- 
mined by the conditions of existence. And so the 
skiff on the mill-pond comes into existence in correla- 
tion with the lumber-pile on the bank ; and the brave, 
stout life-boat is bred by the many buffetings of a stormy 
surf ; just as the biremes and triremes of the ancients 
came from the long continued strain of the smaller 
boats by excessive loading and frequent swampings. All 
these forms of rowing-craft sustain, admissibly, homo- 
logical relations to each other, and teleological relations 
to surrounding circumstances, and show a regular de- 
velopmental series. That is admitted, but the point 
which I wish to enforce as so happily illustrating and 
demonstrating Darwinism is, that they sustain, also, 
a genetic relation to each other. Obvious as this is, many 
good people seem to doubt it. I shall therefore extend 
the argument. 


How came the simple sail-boat into existence? Zvé- 
dently, the wind made it. Had there been no wind 
there would have been no sails ; therefore the wind is the 
cause of sails, But the simple sail-boat, or Mackinac 
boat—this is an obvious modification of the skiff. Here 
is only a marked divergence—an incorporation of a new 
idea in water-locomotion, generated by an external con- 
dition of a marked character. But, the divergence once 
established, is likely to continue toward periection. 
The little sail-boat grows into a sloop, with increased 
bulk, speed, complexity, efficiency and accommodations, 
The one-masted sloop develops into the two-masted 
schooner, and this into the three-masted brig. The 
reader will at once perceive the analogy between these 
masts and the toes of horses. The domestic horse is 
a sloop ; the Hipparion is a brig. It disproves nothing, 
that in naval craft the numerical progress is the reverse 
of what we see in equine craft. This corresponds with 
the different conditions presented by land and water for 
locomotive purposes. On the land, decrease in the 
number of organs, on the water, increase in the number 
of organs, is the condition of greatest efficiency ; and 
we see, in both, cases, how beautifully the result is cor- 
related to the condition. Now, from the floating log up 
to the three-masted brig we notice a series of forms 
representative of a series of ideas, and these sustain an 
evolutionary relation to each other in each series. 
These forms have evidently been evolved generatively. 
How else should they be found consecutive? ‘The ances- 
tors of the horse are found in Pliohippus, Anchitherium, 
and Orohippus, and it seems quite as clear that the saw- 
log is the great-great-great-grandfather of the brig. Thus, 
the ship, which rolls like a log [hence, also, “ log-book ” ] 
has inherited an ancestral, trait, like the man with a sharp 
tip to his ear. 

Now, if the reader has followed me to this point with- 
out being convinced, I desire him to follow me on anoth- 
er departure. Just as the Ascidian from which man is 
descended presented, in the course of generations, diver- 
gencies which became class types—viz., fishes, reptiles, 
birds and mammals—so the Ascidian ship, in the course 
of generations, has developed three classes of vessels, 
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viz.: rowing-vessels, wind-vessels and steam-vessels. 
The rowing-vessels answer to the sluggish reptiles ; the 
sailing-vessels are probably birds, and the steam-vessels 
are New-Yorkers. It is probable that the vessels an- 
swering to the class of fishes are those which, like the 
“ Europe,” go under water. But I leave the fish-ships 
out of the argument. Now I have shown that the gen- 
era and species of the rowing class sustain genetic re- 
lations to each other, and that those of the sailing class 
sustain similar relation-ships to each other and to the 
rowing class. A few words will show that this relation- 
ship runs through the steam class, and thus the whole 
sub-kingdom of water-craft. Look at the steam-tug— 
strong, indeed, like a rhinoceros, but holding a low posi- 
tion in its class—a position little elevated above that of 
a sailing craft, and, in fact, incorporating all the funda- 
mental ideas of that craft, except that engine is substi- 
tuted for sail. The river steamer is an improvement ; 
but, as the tug responds to the peculiar demand, so 
does the improved steamer ; and each is the product of 
circumstances. The river steamer appeared in the epoch 
before the ocean steamer, and must, therefore, have been 
its progenitor ; and the Great Eastern is the “ Kentucky 
giant” of the whole class. Only this and nothing 
more. But there have been divergencies from the 
straight line of descent, as we get aberrant mammals 
like the ornithorhynchus and thesea lion. The urgency 
of surrounding conditions has called into existence 
such peripheral types as the steam ram, the monitor, 
Stevens’ battery, and the steam dredge—all showing by 
their fundamental plan of structure, derivation from the 
ancestral puffer. 

I think the idea must protrude visibly. It is not 
that these forms in naval anatomy exhibit an evolution 
of the idea of a water-vehicle. It is not that they all 
sustain relations of fundamental plan to each other. 
It is not that they all show adaptation to special ends, 
suggesting to the minds of the credulous the notions of 
design and designer. This is the idea: Zhey have all 
descended from an ancestral saw-log, and this appearance 
of common plan is only a family resemblance necessitated 
by the laws of inheritance; this gradual improvement 
comes from the struggle for existence, whereby the 
skiff robbed the kyak or the dug-out of the means of 
subsistence ; the schooner robbed the sloop, and the 
brig the schooner, and finally the capabilities of these 
various craft have been developed by the circumstances 
under which they existed. Just as the proboscis of the 
elephant comes from the necessity of reaching beyond 
the ability of his short neck, and the reduction of the 
toes in Aupparion, from the desiccation of an ancient 
marsh (and the imagination of a modern one), just sb 

continual breeze developed the sail ; a longing for more 
“rapid transit? begat engine and paddle-wheel ; habit- 
itual butting resulted in a steam-ram, and much hitting 
hardened the ocean steamer into a monitor. 

I hope now the case is clear. A. WINCHEL}, 

Syracuse, May 11, 1874. [From the Tribune. 


THE NEWS. 


. 





The Russian Government has decided to allow 
all exiled Poles, except a few assassins, to return 
to their native country. 


The fifty-eighth anniversary meeting of the 
American Bible Society held in the Hall of the 
House of Representatives at Washington. It ap- 
pears by the Secretary’s report that the receipts for 
the year were $664,436. ; the payments were, $611, 

28.; volumes issued 990,572; including 832,070 
from the Bible House in about forty languages, and 
about 158,502 abroad. The entire number of vol- 
umes issued during the fifty-eight years is 30,972, 
786. 

A proclamation from President Grant deciding that 
Baxter was the legal Governor ot Arkansas, and 
calling upon all good citizens to support the State 
authorities, has made an end of the political strug- 
gle at Little Rock. Both parties have disbanded 
their forces, and Brooks has evacuated the State 
House where he has been so long entrenched, and 
departed with a small escort of cavalry to parts un- 
known. Great enthusiasm prevailed throughout 
the city at the peaceful termination of the contest. 
One hundred guns were fired and Governor Baxter 
took formai possession of the State House amid 
the congratulations of his friends and personal sup- 
porters. 


The Hall of the American Institute was densely 








crowded on Saturday night by those who wished to 
see Weston fail in his great undertaking of walking 
five hundred miles in six days. The pedestrian 
finished his 430th mile a few minutes before mid- 
night and was immediately taken in charge by the 
doctors. Although he did not succeed in accom- 
plishing the five hundred miles within the time 
specified, he walked one hundred and fifteen miles 
within the first twenty-four hours, a feat unequaled 
by any other pedestrian. He also exhibited a won- 
derful power of endurance, walking as he did at the 
rate of over five miles an hour during the last part 
of the sixth day. His friends claim that he can 
accomplish the feat and would have done so in this 
trial if he had not, in a measure, exhausted his 
powers by his prodigious effort on the first day. 

A frightful calamity occured on Saturday morn- 
ing near Northampton, Mass., by which a great 
number of lives were lost and an immense amount 
of property was destroyed. Near the upper end of 
the valley of Mill river, a small tributary of the 
Connecticut in Hampshire county, there are three 
large reservoirs for the use of the numerous facto- 
ries which line the stream below. Between seven 
and eight o’clock, just as the mills and factories 
were beginning work, one of the largest of these 
reservoirs burst and the imprisoned waters poured 
down the narrow valley at a speed of twenty miles 
an hour, demolishing every thing in its course, 
sweeping through the fated villages below, in one 
vast raging torrent, carrying betore it, thirty feet 
high, an awful debris of shattered timbers, broken 
machinery and uprooted trees. The torrent first 
struck the village of Williamsburg completely ob- 
literating the southern half of the village. Thence 
down through Skinnerville, Haydenville and Leeds, 
destroying all the principal factories and a great 
number of dwelling houses. Below Leeds the val- 
ley widens and the torrent spread itself over the 
meadows and so spent its force. The bursting of 
the reservoir was so unexpected, and the rush of 
the water was so violent that but a brief moment 
was given the inmates of the houses and factories 
to escape the awful flood. Whole families were 
swept away in their homes without the slightest 
warning of danger; many were overwhelmed in the 
streets as they fled from the falling walls of the 
mills and factories and carried miles away down the 
valley. At Williamsburg, the first village below 
the reservoir sixty lives were lost. At Skinnerville 
four ; Haydenville, thirty ; Leeds fifty-one ; making 
a total of one hundred and forty-five. Eye- 
witnesses describe the effects of the torrent on the 
once beautiful valley as awful to contemplate. The 
valley being only six hundred feet wide, the mass of 
water was confined to this narrow gutter-like gorge 
between the hills, down which it plunged, in some 
places fifty feet deep, gouging out the river-bed 
thirty feet below its natural channel, uprooting trees, 
tossing huge bowlders about like pebbles and cov- 
ering the meadows below with an enormous mass 
of sand and gravel. The loss of property is esti- 
mated at one million dollars, and from three hun- 
dred to four hundred families have been rendered 
homeless. 


The Watertown Morning Despatch of May 16, 
says: 

“Among our exchanges the most attractive in 
typographical appearance is the Oneida CixcuULAR, 
published by the Oneida Community. We always 
open this paper with a sense of pleasure. The 
delicate cream-laid paper, and the clear, legible type 
area delight to the eye, while the bits of natural 
history notes in the ‘Community Journal’ depart- 
ment are of especial interest. We wish to say for 
the benefit of its editor that white robins are not 
uncommon. One visited our city for several sea- 
sons, and now pays the penalties of his being a 
‘poor white’ by gracing the cabinet ofa naturalist.” 


You may glean knowledge by reading, but you 
must separate the chaff from the wheat by thinking. 


Oneida Community Cooking, or a Dinner with 
out meat. By Hairiet H. Skinner. Price 25 cts. 
Photographs of F. H. Noyes for sale at this 


office. Price 25 cts. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. . 


Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Address, Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price 
list sent on application. 


Address, [F] Onempa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 


Address, [T] Onerma Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and ‘Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
Address, 1M] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trapper’s Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
editior ; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘* New America,’’ ‘‘ Spirit 
ual Wives,’”” and kindred publications. By John Humphrey: 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,”? ‘* Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,” ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,” and ** Male Continence,”’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. Price 


$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. TRUBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ‘* History of American Socialisms,” the ‘‘ Trap- 
per’s Guide,” and the *‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,’’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bi-d’s-eye View, looking West, of C ity Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above: 
price $1.7s. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border’ 
price $1.00. 





STEREOGRAPHS, 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 11, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail nost-paid, on receipt of 
price. 


